De Vinne

was a meticulous workman in all the technical
minutiae of printing. He printed most of the
early books for the Grolier Qub (of which he
was a founder and president), thereby setting a
high standard; the Book of Common Prayer and
the "Jade" book are two of his fine productions;
while the Century Dictionary is considered by
many critics as his finest achievement

As an employer he was active in the affairs of
employers' organizations, being one of the found-
ers of the Typothetse of the City of New York and
of the United Typothetae of America, serving as
secretary and president of these organizations.
In and out of these groups he worked for years
to make printing a profitable craft, and to make
the relations of masters and men as harmonious
as the changing industrial conditions would al-
low. In his own office he was a kindly employer
whose one insistent demand was first quality
work. His almost exclusive devotion to his call-
ing gave him an insight into its problems which
was unusual and always at the service of his fel-
low employers and workmen.

De Vinne's name is likely to live longest in
connection with his writings. His major pub-
lished works include: The Printers' Price List
(1869) ,- The Invention of Printing (1876), the
standard work on the subject in English, used as
the text for George Brace's Sons & Company's
type specimen books of 1878 and 1882; Historic
Printing Types (1886); Christopher Plantin
(1888) ; The Practice of Typography (four vol-
umes, 1900, 1901, 1902, 1904) J Title-Pages as
Seen by a Printer (1901) ; Notable Printers of
Italy During the Fifteenth Century (1910). He
also contributed prefaces and notes to Moxon's
Mechanick Exercises, printed by him and issued
by the Typothetae of the City of New York in
1896, and a preface to A Decree of Star Chamber
Concerning Printing, the first publication of the
Grolier dub (1884). The printer's specimen
books of the De Vinne Press also contain much
historical information from his pen.

De Vinne's contribution to the progress of
printing in America consisted in his codification
of the practises of the craft as they obtained in
bis lifetime, of historical writings relating to the
history of printing, and more especially, as a
master printer, of successful working out of de-
tails of composition and presswork as effected by
photo-mechanical processes of reproduction and
the type-setting machine. The types he used and
the way he used them are not now esteemed as
highly as in his day, which is to say that his taste
in typographic design suffered from the general
low state of printing in the nineteenth century;
his zeal for perfection, however, set new stand-
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ards which were a fitting and necessary preluder
to the work of present-day American printers.

[Catalogue of Work of The De Vinne Press (1929),
pub. by the Grolier Qub and containing addresses by
Ira H. Brainerd and others; Theodore Low De Vinne,
Printer (privately printed, 1915) ; Literary Review of
the N. Y. Evening Post, Jan. 20, 1923; Century Mag.,
Nov. 1910, Nov. 1911; Inland Printer, July 1922. p.
515; N. 7. Herald, N. Y. Times, N. Y. Tribune, Fei
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DEVOY, JOHN (Sept. 3, i842-Sept. 29,1928),
journalist and Fenian leader, born at Kill, Coun-
ty Kildare, Ireland, was the son of a farmer, ac-
tively interested in the Young- Ireland movement
and in Catholic Emancipation. His mother was
Elizabeth Dunne Devoy. The Devoy household
was a small debating club and local political cen-
ter; here and in the schools of Dublin, whither
the family had moved, Devoy received his early
education; he later attended evening classes at
the Catholic University. In 1861 he joined the
Irish Republican Brotherhood and, to obtain
military experience, he served a year with the
French Foreign Legion in Algeria. Returning
to Ireland in 1862, Devoy, a born conspirator, be-
came conspicuous in the Republican movement.
Because of his notorious organizing of Fenians
within the British army the government attempt-
ed to arrest him in September 1865, but it was not
until he had assisted in the escape of James Ste-
phens from a Dublin jail, that he was finally ap-
prehended in February 1866. Judged guilty of
treason he was sentenced to fifteen years' penal
servitude, but was released with four other Fe-
nian prisoners in 1871 on the understanding that
they would not return to the United Kingdom
until after the expiration of their sentences. They
arrived in New York in February 1871, where
they were received with honors by the Irish pop-
ulation. Devoy joined the staff of the New York
Herald as a reporter; he became telegraph editor
and later was in charge of the foreign desk After
eight years he was dismissed by James Gordon
Bennett [q.v.'] because of his support of Charles
Stewart Parnell, whom Bennett opposed. Be-
fore he established his weekly newspaper, the
Irish Nation, in New York in 1881, he was con-
nected with various newspapers: the Daily Tele-
graph and the Morning Journal of New York
and the Herald and the Evening Post of Chicago.
From the time of his arrival in New York his ef-
forts toward Irish freedom were more vigorous
and fruitful. He organized the famous "Catalpa"
rescue of Irish prisoners from Australia in 1875-
76; he was later instrumental in securing funds
for the submarine experiments of John P. Hol-
land [g.v.] that they might aid in the destruction
of the British navy. The moral and financial sup-
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